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the full rendering of on dirait gu'il est ni 
d'hier(p. 18, 1. 28), nor is 'fall at once" the 
complete meaning of imprimie tout d'une 
venue (p. 30, 1. 17). 

Ne laissait pas que de m'attrister (p. 17, 1. 
12) might also be explained, if an explanation 
of mats ne laissez pas de faire (p. 18, 1. 22) is 
deemed necessary; in' this note etonner should 
be itonner: A cause de would not be the 
modern rendering of a cause que, on p. 20, 1. 
12 ; parce que is the modern phrase in this 
particular case. Instead of translating the 
who.le sentence containing the conditional 
sauraient (p. 26, 1.- 24), it would be better to 
mention and explain the fact that the condi- 
tional of savoir may have the same meaning 
as the conditional oipouvoir.. Does micontent 
(p. 33, 1. 4) strictly mean " misunderstood " ? 

The above possible corrections aside, the 
notes show that the editors are in sympathy 
with the author of the story they have edited, 
and that they have done their work with care 
and good judgment. 

Edwin S. Lewis. 
Princeton University. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



THE TREATMENT OF NATURE IN 
WISTASSE LE MOINE. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs : — The following verses taken from the 
roman Saventure of Wistasse le Moine may 
be taken as additional proof that the audiences 
of the Middle Ages were not dull to the 
appreciation of out-door nature, even when 
elaborately and artistically introduced. 

Wistasse, who is a sort of French Robin 
Hood, after stealing his horses, has been lead- 
ing the Count of Boulogne a weary chase, and 
has succeeded in eluding him by resorting to 
various disguises : now appearing as a char- 
coal burner and again as a potter. After nar- 
rowly escaping capture, Wistasse taunts his 
foe as described in the following passage.' 

En. j. nit d'escoufla est montes. 
Wistasces li escerveWs 
Illuecques se fist loussignol. 
Bien tenoit le conte por fol. 
z See verses 1140-1173 of Wcndelin FSrster's Wistasse le 
Maine, Hall*, 1891. 



Quant voit le conte trespasser, 

Wistasces commenche a crier : 

"Ochll ochil ochil ochil" 

Et 11 quens Renaus respond! : 

" Je l'ociral, par saint Ricfiiert 

Se je4e puis as mains ballier." 

"Fieri fieri" dist Wistasces li moigne. 

" Par foi I " dist li quens de Bouloigne, 

" SI feral jou, je le ferai, 

Ja en eel liu ne le tenrai. 1 ' 

Wistasces rest aseures. 

Si se rest .ij. mos tscrtes : 

" Non l'ot I si ot I non l'ot I si ot I " 

Quant li quens de Bouloigne Tot, 

" Certes si ot." che dist li quens ; 

"Tolu m f a tous mes chevals buens." 

Wistasces s'escria : " Hui 1 mil t '' 

"Tudisbien/ 1 dist li quens; "e'esthui 

Que je l'ocirai a mes maius ." 

Dist li quens : " II n'est mle fol 

Kl croit conseil de loussignol. 

.Li loussignos.m'a Men aprls 

A vengier de mes anemis, 

Car li loussignos si m'escrie 

Que je le Here et que l'ochie." 

Dont s'esmut li quens de Bouloigne 

For sievir Wistasce le moigne. 

The English rendering might be : 

Up into a kite's nest Wistasse has mounted. 
There the fickle Wistasse made himself into 
a nightingale. Full well he held the Count for 
a fool. 

When he sees the Count pass by, Wistasse 
begins to cry out : 

"Kill! Kill! Kill! Kill!" 
And Count Renaut replies : 

" I Will kill him, by Saint Richier ! If I can 
get him into my hands." 

"Strike! Strike! " said Wistasse the monk. 
"By my faith! " said the Count of Boulogne, 
"I will strike him, I will strike him, but notin 
this place now shall I find him." 

Wistasse feels safe again and cries out two 
words : 

" He missed him ! he had him ! he missed 
him! he had him ! " 

When the Count of Boulogne hears this, 
" Certainly he had him," said the Count ; " he 
has taken all my good horses." 

Wistasse . cried out; "To-day! to-day!" 
"Thou sayest right," said the Count; it will 
be to-day that I will kill him with my hands." 

Said the Count : " He is no fool who follows 
the advice of a nightingale. The nightingale 
has well taught me how to take vengeance on 
my enemy ; for the nightingale calls out to me 
that I shall strike him and kill him." 

Then the Count of Boulogne moved on to 
follow after Wistasse the monk. 
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The old-time inhabitants of "douce France" 
seem to have been keenly alive to the beauties 
of the spring-time, of the .flowing rivers and 
the green meadows. Even in thesatirical Ro- 
man de Renart we find these charming lines : 

Oil mois de mai qu'este commence 
Que cil arbre cueillent semence 
Que cler chantent parmi le £aut 
L'oriol et le papegaut. 1 

In the passage quoted from Wistasse le Maine, 
however, there is something more than the 
mere mention of a nightingale's song. There 
is not a little psychological interest. The author 
has wrought the Count of Boulogne into such 
a susceptible mood that he interprets the sim- 
ple notes of the nightingale as rendered by 
this joking Wistasse,. in accordance with his 
own revengeful train of thought. More fanci- 
ful than what we are accustomed to find in 
mediaeval poetry, this device here does much 
to increase the humor of the situation. We 
have all been in a frame of mind when the 
sounds about us have a special significance. 
It would be interesting to hear of parallel pas- 
sages in mediaeval literature where resort is 
had to a dialogue between a man and an 
animal after the fashion of this conversation 
between the Count of Boulogne and Wistasse 
the monk, impersonating the nightingale. 

W. W. Comfort. 
Haverford College. 



L' ALLIANCE FRANCAISE. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes, 

Sirs: — The two sessions of the Alliance 
Franfaise at Paris during the months of July 
and August were marked by larger attendance 
and more advanced courses than any previous 
session. The United States was fairly well 
represented, and teachers of French from all 
parts of Europe took advantage of the privi- 
leges offered. During the July session the Ger- 
manic group outnumbered either the Anglo- 
American, the Slav, or the International, but 
the August session found the Anglo-American 
the strongest. 

The Alliance had stately quarters for its 
lectures at the Ecole Coloniale in the Avenue de 
VObservatoire, where, in the center of student 
Paris, the members had every opportunity and 

1 Verses 1-4 of Branche scvii in Henri Martin's edition. 



encouragement for their work. 

As might have been expected, the! courses 
were far from being of equal value, but a cer- 
tain freedom of election was allowed even to 
the candidates for a diploma, and this liberty 
enabled all participants to concentrate their 
efforts on the subjects they considered most 
suited to their individual needs. 

Among the lecturers were men of ability and 
scholarly reputation. The director, M. Ferdi- 
nand Brunot, proved himself an efficient ad- 
ministrator, and gave a set of lectures on His- 
torical French Grammar. His ability as a 
teacher is in no way inferior to his power as a 
writer. 

A brilliant course of lectures was given by 
M. Rene 1 Doumic, the eminent critic. He 
treated the Literature of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury in a way that delighted his audience, 
while his clear insight and careful analysis put 
system into the chaotic abundance of the ma- 
terials. Always clear and logical, always en- 
thusiastic, even when most severe in his criti- 
cism, M. Doumic by his style and manner 
made himself a universal favorite. 

The course in Phonetics was one of the most 
important. The Abbe' Rousselot and M. Zund- 
Burguet, eminent authorities on this subject, 
gave instruction of great value to those', at- 
tending the course. The Abb£ Rousselot gave 
the general lectures, after which the practical 
and experimental work was directed by M. 
Zund-Burguet, a separate class being formed 
for each group of nationalities. 

There were offered each month ten different 
courses, embracing the subjects best suited to 
the needs of teachers of French in foreign 
lands. The summer sessions of the Alliance 
have now attained the rank of a university 
summer school, and the policy of meeting the 
wants of the greatest number will doubtless 
draw each year more and more teachers of 
French to hear its lecturers. At the annual 
banquet, the Director announced the intention 
of offering next year a larger variety of courses, 
and of permitting more freedom of election. 
This will tend to give to the Alliance still 
more of the character of a university summer 
school, and will meet more fully the desire of 
American teachers of French. 



Miami University. 



Edgar E. Brandon. 
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